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Pacific stock that day. A little later, Mr. Schiff, with the approval of Mr. Harriman, made a proposition to Robert Bacon, of J. P. Morgan & Co., that the "shorts" be permitted to settle with both firms at $150 a share for all the Northern Pacific common that they had sold to these firms. Mr. Bacon, fearing that if he "let up" on the "shorts" he might lose a considerable part of the stock that was coming to Morgan & Co., seemed, at first, a little reluctant to acquiesce in this proposition; but he finally saw the wisdom of it and agreed to it. As a large part of the short stock had been sold to one firm or the other, and as $150 a share was a very reasonable price for it at that time, the proposal was gladly accepted by the "shorts," and did much to relieve the tension and quiet the excitement.
Morgan & Co., as well as Harriman and Schiff, "had done what they could," and each side believed itself sure of victory. But the fact that the market was bare of Northern Pacific, while buyers were still eager to get it, sent prices rocketing. Many shareholders in the West and South sold their shares, but could not deliver immediately. Speculators who sold short saw the price jump, point after point, but could not furnish the stock to stop their losses. But it was not what was ordinarily called a "corner." Nobody was trying to force prices up that he might